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Ny begin to be defined with 


8 tatement 


: governing the settings, | or. condi tons .of - the interaction. Social 


\inkepactiion of a group 


‘particular interest is 


.interaction is taking Sai wee two or more individualg come eegethae 


getting’ “to know each member. etn a process: of information wining: ana? ee \ 

» | 7 

feedback’, nayuns,-which govern peliaviot in the grdéup are  putablinbea, These ; \ 
oo = ‘ ao : ari « 6 . 

may be either explicit or licit. The role of ‘the group facilitator 


is of aac concern to’ y group ‘members. The guidelines of this role 


1e opening statement. In most cases, this 


‘ 


: 


ies sae the. fe ore 8 primary —— is one of 
observation an 

e = P ‘ 
setting, 1 Be ‘ 


uch as wae do WeMEan by. observation, and how do 


8 


However questions 


we do it jean: be thought enough within the context of Soe setting. hiss * 


- 


[4 
facilitator’ ‘4 theoretica al proach to dealing with these guastions “has much 
: , : i 


tto’do with the effective ess of his/her role and the success of the group. 


a een 
« Observation in grb 


_-_wrwtwve ws «= ’ e- 7 
a eetern to grasping an awareness of the sacjal 


tr 
a the: atfects of ‘these actions on the group. In 


addition, the ses tia is ennhaiie for presenting this “awareness to the 


. 


group. ure : ‘ ‘ 


, . ps 
Observation and i isan of various types.of social ihtefaction have * 


long been of interest ee in the behavioral sciences. Of 


e impact on participants of certain conditions 


» 
and begin to relate with each other in some fashion. Dyck (1963) describes , |" 


social interaction as occurring"...when an action by one aden is in some 
¢ 


way Rebgentes to by another person, when each person. is aware of the other 


and ne the ‘action in question, and when the action veacicied. to is 


directed to ‘or is about the person who is responding" (p. 80). Observation ‘ 


’ > 


“ . 
\ i s ; 
., ‘ is ‘ a ‘ ~N : 
‘in groups refers to grasping an’awareness of the;social interaction of a p 
» . oe \ 


_gxoup and the effects .of these actions on the group. “In addition, the ; 


facilitator is responsible for presenting this awareness to the group. 


‘° ' 


The observation of social. interaction presents several unique problems 


. ? 


for the facilitator. First of aul, the nk esis n itself is aifficult 

to describe. A further complication is the difficulty involved in translating 
the many types of social interaction into observable. sctnliiad seieeabaneaia ; 
A esshea Nations m ist look closely at the chosen descriptive ‘labels and. units 


of behavior to be certain that an‘interaction is taking place rather than 


merély the individual actions of pergons who happen to be in the presence 
¢ ‘ ’ : “ 
of one another. In order to control for these ‘specific problems, , 


¢ 


systematic methods of observafion must be cdqnstructed and utilized in 


group settings. This would then provide a consistant frame. of reference on 
which the consultant bases interventions. It therefore become’ important 


to look at theforiteria for an observation system. F N 
Observational methods consist of nothing more than an extension to | ' . 
“the eaten area of a general skill which most, humans have to some 
degree” (Heyneg wid ‘Lippitt, 1954, p. 371) : Any technique that serves to 
improve the hia of observation oe as an observational method . 
(Wick, 19684. An observational method is defined as the "selection, 
provocation, recording, and encoding of that set of behaviors and settinge 
concerning organisims ‘in situ' which is consistent with empirical aims" 
(Weick, 1968, p. 360). Observational methods differ from experimental 


methods in the following ways: “4 


1. Observational studies involve fewer controls. 


: 2. The controls pertain more to the observer and the 
‘ méthods of recording data than to the setting, 
, = task, or subject population. 


Ae Fe, , a 


te 


3. The training in an observational study is directed. 
more toward calibrating and sensitizing the observer 
I me to the flow of events, whereas in experiments 
%. training is directed toward sharpening judgements 
of the subjects (Weick, 1968) . 


Traditionally, two major observational echniques have received the most 


ae 


attention; construction of category and rating scales, and observer 


training. 


~'n ag The primary intention of a category system is td "Limit the observation ~- 


’ 


of one segment or aspect :of...behavior} and construct a finite set of 


C6) SF ip . 


-categories into one and only one of which every unit observed can be 


: classified. The record obtained p rts to show, for each period of 


observation, = total number of units of behavior which occurred and the 


number classified into each category"! (Medley and Mitzel, 1963, p. 298). 


« 


The behavior most frequently “obServed" when people are studied in 


- ~- -groups. is verbal -interaétion. Even though some category systems encode q 


structural charactefistics of talk such as time, it is more common for 
manifest content to be sncntal, While there have been several category 
systems developed to encode social interaction (ex.+-Flanders, 1960), most 

; of them are confined to specific problems and Ai not have general relevance. 

, Other. systems have been developed which can be applied to a variety of ‘ 


social interactions and are topic free (Bales, 1950, Interaction Process 


9 


Analysis; Bogatta, 1961, Interaction Process Scores and Behavior Scores 
" systeiny Mann, 1967, Maémber-Leader Analysis). However, these are often 
complicated to use peice aie designed to portray individual dynamics 
rather than group development through’ savages or phases. The Categories of © 
' Intimacy Analysis and Intimacy Training (CIA/IT) were developed from 
theoretical assumptions of groups based on the Bennis and Shepard (1956) ‘ 
model of group ne In order to more fully eee the a 4 


. 


# 
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a ee (4) ab -<iee on 24% 


t  . ig a progression, a brief digciission of this model is necessary. 
: wg 
Bennis and chepacd (1988) concptdalized group development as a _ 


: eueouiaie movement from eceuewialace with authority relations to 
, iain with ‘intimacy relations. Within each of the two phases 


are eves sub~phases, each culminating in resolution of its relevant issue. 


Pi ‘ 


i 
“In discussing the phase movements , ‘Bennis and Shepard point out that to some 


_ degree each group, meeting is "a recapitylation of its past and a forecast 


“ 


‘ of its future," as evidenced by behaviors more typical of an earlier or : 


later sub-phase. According to the model, the evolution from Phase I to 
JA 
Phase II represents not only a change in emphasis from power to. affection, . 


but also from role, to personality. ‘In Phase I, the group as an entity 
emerges from a heterogeneous collection of individuals by means of discussion 
: : 


ef broad role distinctions such as sex, class, and ethnicity. In Phase II, 


‘ 
. 4 ' 


the individual emerges from the group by means of group concern with 


R 


esbenkiaty focatities such as individugt reactions to anxiety, warmth, and 


re palienion - 


. 
t 


The core of the theory of T-Group process deals with the authority 
issue and resolution of individual member's as well as the group as a 
unit's dependency - the trainer. Freud noted that "each member’is bound we 
a by libidinal tine on the one hand me ‘the leader...and on the other hand to . 
the ramaining members of the group" (Freud, 1949, p. 45). 
“The major dimensions of the group are cubanortxed into three 
modalities by Bion (1948, 1951). Two of these, dependency and pairing, 
correspond to Bennis and Shepard's areas of dependence and dntexdepandance, 
Bennis (1956) hypothesized that the group moves through two pina 
: a ganered eonnern with the authority problem and a general concern with the 


intimacy problem. A concern for authority yould be evidenced by power 


(5S) 0 - 3 “ 


srruggies among the maabatehip or r by members questioning their ‘relation- * 
ships with the trainer. JA concern for initia Mogia he evidenced by 
concerns about how much self-revelation could occur in the group or how - 
sone eas could get to one another. | Self-fevelation refers to thobé | 
verbal behaviors in which an individual discloses information about 
himself of a very personal nature. 

Much of the group's life is spent dealing with the authority MG > 
faapevisange issue. An assumption made is that during the early life of the 
group the Behavior exhibited is an attempt ‘to ward off anxiety. This is 


< 


done by dwelling on unéventual discussions about common gaals and providing 


one another with interesting and harmless facts about theusalves. This oi. 
is seen as a dependency plea on the part of the members. A further 
seeps is that the presence of the trainer and iat the lack of a common 
goal is the cause of the dependency. _ Members comé to the group with 
expectations of the trainer. These expectations include setting ‘ie ood 
of the real estabbivhing the goals ahd, desired ‘outcomes of the group, and 
reinforcing proper behavior within the guidelines established by the erator 


or facilitator. “ “7 


. 
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The CIA/IT" was developed ” such a way that it could be sali in a 
variety of settings and be ae used by trainers and participants. ‘The 
CIA/IT is an observational method to assess the level of any particular 


social interaction in groups. For example, a group leader, trainer or 


member trained in CIA/IT could a verbal interaction 
within the group. _A quick mental placement of: statements vould not only 
provide the person with a sense of group focus, but also will! Yield 

descriptive ws Ris the purpose of ‘formulating an acuta intervention. “oy 


It, is believed that the CIA/IT can be used in a variety of settings to test ’ 


Pe 
ro 


. ‘ es = 
. small group roms on 1 pither, authority issues or intimacy issues. Some 
“peseteie settings miei he counseling or therapy snenleny, the family unit 
; in cap Jaantion with parent effectiveness training, work s ttings, a ak 


'*, groups, and various social situations. 


The focus of categories system-is on the development o intimacy in 
the group. One way 40 approach the problem is to classify the things 
people say and do with each other along ,a continuum from last intimate to : 
most initlissbs. The criteria is how intimate are the ‘members of . the group 
with the members of the grows. ten categories of behavior in a eeu are 
ranked from most intimate to least intimate. The purpose of this paper 


ie to present the categories, their description, and then pravids examples 


' for each category. The lneinacs continuum goes from zero (least intimate) 


to nine (most intimate). Intimate verbal behavior is defined as interaction 


among group members which piistios the following four ere 


The statement is “here and now" oriented, meaning in the 
present tense (or siiteaaes occurred during the current 
session). . a. 1 & a ra = 

2 = 
The statement directly indicates that the speaker.is in 
touch with thoughts or feelings, and own them as his/hers. © 


* The thoughts and feelings are clearly and directly stated 
‘\ within the group. 

, ‘ 
.4.\ The ‘gtatement is in reference to and directed toward the 


' \entire group or a member in the group. r 


Statements that meet all four of the above criteria are of the most intimate 
nature. They become less intimate when fulfilling fewer or none of the 
conditions. As a group prégresses toward resolution of its a issues 
and becomes increasingly ee with its intimacy issues, statements in 


the higher numbered categories will occur more frequently. It is proposed 


that by observing the nature of verbal statements in a group, a sense of its 


‘developmental pattern can be achieved. ~Information of this sort’ can 


_ _ appropriate interventions based-.on that assessment, ‘° 


° 0 ge, F (7) 


provide. the facilitator with where the group currently is in te of ‘its 


movement toward intimate intfaction and group centered behavior. is 


t 3%. 


; type of knowledge: can also ‘provide leads in the formulation of an dnter- . 


a vention designed to move ‘the’.group to a higher level of interaction. 


The categories aré listed in the attachment. The list includes a. 
, a m 4 . 
. ‘ 


briéf definition and some examples of each. 
“In ¢onclusion, the role of the facilitator in a group implies’ 


observation and intervention based on this observation. The meaning of . . ~ 


, - 
. 


observation in groups and the need for a systematic method of observation 

have ean Wieniesols The categories of Tntiwaey Minlyaie and Intimacy Training 
have been described and related to group Savelocaicent Giscer. It is proposed. 
2 that a group leader with a working knowlédge of these categories can uke 

them to take samples of the stents verbal behavior, mentally categorize . 


them, use the data for assessing current group emphasis ‘and formulate «~ 


. 


r 
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\ ae : 
a : 8 Categories of Intimacy Analysis ‘ 
ai And\Intimacy Training* ‘ ; 
j a : . , 


\ 


y . 


, : } 
Edmund Amidon: and Raphael R. Kavanaugh 


Written permission is required from the authors prior to duplication of any 
“ part of this document. ? a 


— 
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*These categories were developed\over a long period of time. Edmund Amidon 
{ developed the categories for use with groups and in 1974, Marilyn Greenberg | 
| first used them in a study of two T groups at Temple University. George Beck © 
and Marilyn Greenberg worked on modification of these categories. This group, 
‘ } Amidon, Beck and Greenberg, worked on the categories for over a year meeting 
i regularly to further refine the categories. (The group at various times 


Raphael Kavanaugh who has completed a systematic study of four T groups. 

The present set of categories has ‘thus evolved through the process described. | 
The categories in this paper are the result of aaEhiee modi f#@at ion by { 
Edmund Amidon and Raphael Kavanaugh. 


included Terry ‘Glaser and Kathleen Moore). The group was later joined by } 


| 
Categor jes 


0: Silence, multiple convervationt, indeterminable 
(inaudible), \ ; ‘a 
- 4 8 
o: é A. \No communication among total group.member- 
. . : \ship. \ 
‘ ch B. The group does ‘not — or sound like a 
5 * group interacting. 
C.. Members seem to be avoiding interacting 


as a group. ” 
group ¢€ « : | : 
9 Examples of Category 0 ~ . oes | 
t E . 7 . | 
1. Two or more separate conversations 
going on in a group at the same time. 
Wis y ; ‘ . 2. One private conversation in the presence 
Be" : of silence and which is not directed 
ted 3 a toward the entire group. : . 
, 3. Silence in the group (10 seconds in . 
. _ length or more). : ‘ 
4, Two or more members talking at once 
f (10 or more seconds). 
‘ 5.. Noise lasting for 5 seconds, ‘laughter, 
‘ singing, etc. 
. . 6. Indeterminable, cannot be heard well *° . 
‘, enough to be classified in the fol lowing . a 
nine SRESION HER +7 ppm awe 
~ ee 7 ! Discussion ‘unrelated to: any group. : a 


A. Small talk (weather). 
B. Initial statements, Example: "Did you a 
have a good week-end?'!' Just because a 2 
statemeng starts out in 1 does not mean’ 
- it necessarily stays in 1.° If people “ 
begin 6 express feelings or tell about 
: their experience, then the category used . 
would change to 3 through 9. 
C. Statements that do not fit into categories 
2 through 9. 
D. Note; Sports discussions would probably 
. be classified here. Example: ''The Phils 
. ’ are in a slump.'' But this statement could 
be classified in another category if it 
went on.,.'"'Yes,:.the Phils are in a slump, 
Any team. that’ has an image of itself as 
a loser for long periods of time will have 
& trouble developing the image of a winner." 
. This would then become Category 2.: 


» 


=) 3 7 e 


r = E, The longer a discussion goes on that - ‘ ‘ 
oar ‘starts jn -Category,1, the more likely it 
E is to move into a higher numbered category. 


Mas ‘ F, Expressions of feeling, values, and 
oth ges attitudes toward: \ ; 9 
Aaa ‘ 7 1. gfoups or people that are not part , 
| 3 ; ‘ of the speaker's interpersonal world. 
}% 2. ideas, systems, ‘etc. 
| 3 ° es - 
t Examples: "I don't like\the Phils’, * 
; "Martha Mitchell is-tertific", ''Communism ‘ -\ * 
2 is the Devil's own work", ' tos 
¢ - . , - ‘\ 
Examples of Category | 2 E 
; 1. "1 was glad to see Nixon remove himself. 
. from offjce." 
° 2. "Looks like the Phils are in another 
‘ slump." 


3. "The Medical profession is. just another 
political organization." 
4, "The basic problem is we (people in 
; general) don!t have a purpose in life." 
ais 5. ~"All | can think.of is some futuristic 
- society where nobody has any thing to 
‘do, machines da.everything.''. 
iB ack Sls ores eae fa l 6, 4'}t-sounds” tTke 'Star Trek'. <s 
. ae : 7. "In & way boredom is good because 
, a. ‘Tt urges you on to. do something else."' 


-_+*% as . - 


* 2 Discussion related to group phenomena. ~ 
Generalizations about the nature of group ¢ * ’ 
phenomena (a group can be defined as any two 
v ne or more people interacting). ° Includes : 
: aS discussion of readings about groups or . ’ ; r 
generalizations ed on experiences from. Mi; an 
another group, intellectua]ly described topics 
( : about groups such as theories,. process, deve- 
: ‘ lopmefit of .groups:in general ®and generalizations 
, about hyman interaction. ~ 


a . Examples of, Gatacdry 2° . 
1. could include statements about organized 
roups such as encounter, therapy, ~ ° ss 
raining, task groups. ew = 


a) 


Description, narrative of events In a member's 


. 


. 


2. also comments about casual groups like ; 
people at a cocktail party, waiting for 
a bus, etc. . sa we 
"People waiting at a bus stop don't 
usually talk to each other.'' 

le together in a critical situation 

such as being stuck in an elevator 
can become intimate, in a short period of 
time." 

. “People just don't wait to be Intimate." 

.) “Bennis and Shepard talk about the 
issue of authority." a. 
"Groups just go through developmental 
stages, one thing leads Into another."' 
"') found from my previous T-Group | mak 
hostility is unavoidable." 
"You can say @ Idot more to eitenesvig 
rather than to people you know well.'' 
“it's*so hard to get to know people,, 
- that's just not the way the world is 
set up." 
"L think that it's ap Interesting 
comment about groups* and how to motivate 
them," 
‘The Phils have been a losing team for 
20 years. When this condition exists, 
a team has a terrible time seeing it- 

¥ self as a winner," 


’ 


. 


1? 


life. 


A. Self-presentation of facts and information 
about one's experiencé outside the group, 
‘devoid of expression of emotion. 4 

8B, Statements a person makes about himse! f/ 

. herself that would fal] into the category 

__° Of the ‘disclosure of secrets. 

C. . Statements that appear to be very emotional ly 
related because of the element of deep 
self-distlosure would be classified here 
unless the tone pal or verbal or non- 
pt cues tndica the use of Catégory 6. 

Examples of c: “) am a homosexual.'' As 
it stands, this is 3, but if stated in an 
emotional way or in a context that clearly 
shows an expression of feeling, jt would be — 
classified as 6 . 


ro 


a a, 


- ‘ 


| \ ; . e 
4 | . $e 
Examples a 3 ' 
' 
1," am  mecentih. " ; 
2. "People c up to me on the street 
_ and talk to and tell me things they | 
won't talk about otherwise, knowing © 
they won't see mé again," “— - 
« 3. ‘He (former teacher)‘ would‘ask if | 
there were any questions and then wait 
‘ two or three minutes -for any responses,'' 
" " h, "Every play I was ever in when | was 
- oe a kid, | was always al hia af 


4 divaneates of experience which two or. more - 
group members have shared outside of the group, 
whether group related or not. 
* {2 


A. Informing the group about a subgroip that 
existed outside the group. 
B. Any specific details about what on ere 
said outside the group. 
Initial statements classified as 4 can 
be classified. in other categories if they 
change to include elements of.other gate- 
gories Itke 5, 7,8, or 9. 
Examples of Category 4 ze 
s. 1, "After our group session, Jack and 
| waJk to our next tlass together." 
2, “Mary and | talk about the group 
Oe 8 ‘almost every day over lunch,'! 
3. “Harry asked to spend .an afterfoon * ‘ 
. ‘ ‘with me," 
» - 4. "We were swimming yesterday." 
« s a e 
5 General discussion and description of the group , 
which isnot present-oriented.- ore a 


« 


generalization about the group, jike a F 
general statement about the way the g?oup is, 
resid Include comparisons to other groups, etc. 
A. Includes the ongoing group's discussion 
of previous sessions, discussion about 
7 = past occurrences, experiences or develop- - , 
- ment of the-group other than those of the 
. Bresent session.‘ . 
B. Unless clearly ‘related to. another specific 
* group, general discussion of one's | own 
behavior in groups. 


Ce | 


- 
‘ 


a 
Statements concerned with structure, 
goals, norms of the group. Planning 
for future tasks. 


Examples of Category 5 » 

+> 'L- find it easier to Interact with a 

group than on a, one-to-one’basis.'' (B) 

"How about a task? We've got a. 

marathon next week to prepare for." (C) 

"Most of what he said yesterday was 

‘t don't understand the question'.'' (A) 

"| know after | say something | always 

sit back and ask, 'Should | have said 

that?’ (B) 

"Once | say something, | have’ to sit . 
back and reconsider it." (B) — 
"Yesterday you sald you were distressed ; 
about something that happened.!' (A) : 
"Harry was angry yesterday when | 

told him he talked too much,"'. (A) 

"Alice used to always get annoyed 

with us when we pushed ,for closeness." 

(A) 

‘Why don't we sit down and set up 

some rules to operate by?" = (C) 


° 


6 Feelings, statement related to events in a member's , 
life. é : 


Any “Individaal's expression of eee related 
to the group. 


Examples of Gitegory 6 


"| was always picked on-~1 was teased 
-unmercifully by my brother." 

""} only know two or three people with 
whom I'm really myself."' (Implied 

feel ing/evaluation) 

"My wife Is really frustrating me 

right now." 

"The kids had me so tense last night « 

| found it almost Impossible to sleep." | 
"| have a recurring dream that terrifies 
me,'! ¢ 


\ , a aT 
\ 
7 Descriptive \discussion of present group } 
experiénce, ‘Were and now'', Responses in, * 
* this category! ay appear in either statennt 
or ba ae fo m. ; = er 
J Ne 
A. pant ings about self in ‘she present, a sane +, . 
‘indirectl¥.expressed. > - * 
Be Any effort to clarify a statement which |. 
is not ‘emotionally laden. Statements _ 
at attempt to clarify may be in’ the form : 
ja statement-'| hear you ‘saying ‘that | ot 
th group is working on the authority : 
. ¥ssue'" or in. the form of a question (open- 
ended) -!'What do you see happening?" ; ‘ 
C. Group-oriented analytic statements.” ~ 
Description of situations in the. group 
as they are presently happening, .to include 
descriptions of events within the present “é 


é* 


on going group. .- Y ity - 
D. Predictton of the-future of the group. “ & * 
E. Feelings about the group in the past. ray 
F. ‘All trainer interventions unless very 
clearly evidencing characteristics of 
Categories 8 or 9.. : 
G. Asking foe clarification without emotional 
expression. , 
Examples of Category 7 cond 5 . 
- . “Every ‘comment you made after that, 
you referred back to him." (C) “oe 
' ""E was going to ask Jeff if he would give 
us some direction: (C)  . ' . 
"| was upset with what happened in here on 
Tuesday."" (£) Rata 


“"The group doesn't have a task. orientation 
now, but what do we do when the group 

moves im that direction and someone doesn't 
choose to go along?" (C) © 

“ET thought “I-said | was fed up with it. (B) 
"People. (referring to group) are Very- “antY 
about being observed." (8) 

"But 1 don't understand why it annoys 

you, " (Cc). ‘ 

'h'm starting to think this is a structured- 
unstructured group, and it's’ very unclear." (C) ° 
") think that Charlie drew a parallel." +(C) . 


PY if ° 
oe % 
; : . . ' 
. 


8 


How does it relave to “me, si us, iia 
group?" (€) 
"Even when -you are asked to jain the 
~" group, you hold back.’' (C) 
“You do give very vague answers to ' 
‘ questions."' (C) 
''| would like to say some potentially 
analytical things about their roles 
_ and what happened today’."' (C) 
‘What is everybody else thinking?" (G6) 
. "It's unusual for me to be quiet inca - 


. 


"You sound like you have a need for 
disttaction."" (8) : 
t hadn't gotten-quite that reading. Ml 6) vv.» 
"| need smiles.'' (A) o 
"He wants a group task.!' (B) 
"As soon as people say hes you know 
" exactly what they.meant.'' (C) F 
“Why are you concerned about silence? (C) 
"fT was thinking about silence in terms 
of the day to day conversations we have.''. (B) 
"Now let's ‘analyze it." (6) ; 
} want to be a squirrel*in the play." (6): 4 
‘We were al] unhappy id the group Jast 
week,'' (E) 


os 


, 


Indirect expression of current Metta, and attitudes 
toward the group. Tone of voice with expression of 
emotion. This category includes evaluative state- 
ments in which the speaker nae value judgments 
about .behavior or materials occur im the group, 
Where the speaker is making a. judgment about the 
goodness or badness of a comment or something that 
happens in the group. 


A. When words and tonal quality are incon- 
sistent fas in sarcasm). 


B. A value Statement, a judgment without — ‘ £ 


_ an actual label jw the statement, “ 
C. - Defensive behavior, emotional disagreement. © 
D. ‘Statements of denial. : 
E. The use of emotion. labeling words: imp ly~ 
ing direction from an outside force. 
Example: ''That person wronged me.'' + 
F, Indirectly expressing a feeling, not 
directly stating ownership. 
G. Questions that are used to express @ 2 ~~ 
feeling and may also be used if others 
agree with feelings. F ie 
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"group, as | am today.'' “(C) . ; “ Pa - 


Examples of ateaery ‘B. 


"Are you people as “upset as , am?!" (G) 
"Are you angry too? (6) 

"People are putting’alot of anit on. 
me and it makes-the whole exercise 
impossible ta deal with.'' (F) 

"People are hesitant to, write down a 


" contract because it's some thing. they are 


reluctant to do, they really’ don't want to 
write tt down.'' (B) 


'tNo, | really didn't feel managed By it.!' (D) 


"Allison, | wouldn't let the group put any 
pressure you.'"' (F) 

"If we try keepLeverybody. hdbpy, every- 
body comfortable al) ‘the time, we probably 
won't get anything done." (B) ~~ 

wy isi feél comfortable with people 
heafing 1f-a-large group."' (F) 

"] understand your feelings, | think | 

do anyway."' . (G) 

‘We can think about looking at the 
pictures on+the wall ‘if we want to avoid 
dealing with each other." (B) ¢ 
"|-objeet to Allison telling me fow you 
feel." (F) “e x 

"tl wish we could deal with it." , 
‘| fel that you are avoiding certain | 
kinds. of involvement.'* (B) x 
"4 don't think that's fair, that you can' 
tell me.” (F) 


*" "t really get tired of that number, because | 


the world isn't that way."' (8) 
"Every time we throw a statement out, we 
have to.deTend it, why?" (B) 

"TL have a personal feeling that | am 
being manipulated." (F) 


| would-have felt hurt and embarrassed."! ee 


"Isn't this a-wonterful group?"' (G) ;.: 
!'Don't the reswof you feeleas | dost! (G) ° 


re wt 


9 Direct feelings, atti tudes.” ra 


ro 


« * ae 


A. The individual acknowledges ownership ° 


and actually labels his .f®elings with an: 
emotionally-charged word such,as angry, 
annoyed, happy,~good;"bad, depressed, — 
pleased, conflicted, agitated, aggravated, 


‘ worrjed, afraid, anxious, aggressive, 


as | 


“apprehensive, belligerent, calm, competitive, 


devastated, defensive, elated, embarrassed, 
exhilarated, ecstatic, euphoric, firghtened, 
fearful, high, hostile, humiliated, h 
ingensed, attracted, jealous, like, 1! 

low, lousy, lust, mad, moved, miserable, 
oppressed, peaceful, placid, rotten, 
satisfied,’ tranquil, upset, unsettled, 
vengeful, vehement, disturbed. 

A feeling expressed in the past tense about 
something that occurred in the current 
group session, Use of a word, ownership 
occurring in the present session regardless 
of the lerigth of the session, 

Modifiers of an expression\of feeling may 


not change its classiftcation to another 


category. For example: ''l am getting 
angry'', ‘| think | am frustrated with you", 


"I may be angry with you'', 
angry with you'', 
frustrated", 


"Maybe I'm 
"t suppose I'm really 
? > 


Examples of Category 9 
"I'm very comfortable with how i fee] in 
the group today."' 

"I'm excited about what our group has done 
today." 

"It causes me incredible anxiety ‘and causes 
me to shut up like g-élam, even to myself," 
") feel yery uncomfortable with that, the 
way "you phrased it." 

"t'm getting angry that you're all sitting 
around," 

“lL feel angry width that, | feel that | have 
- to apologize. xt 
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